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they seldom failed to meet with agreeable conversation. And
the booksellers themselves were knowing and conversible men,
with whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, the greatest wits
were pleased to converse. And we may judge the time as well
spent there, as (in latter days) either in tavern or coffee-house;
though the latter hath carried off the spare hours of most people.
But now this emporium is vanished, and the trade contracted
into the hands of two or three persons, who, to make good their
monopoly, ransack, not only their neighbours of the trade that
are scattered about town, but all over England, aye, and beyond
sea too, and send abroad their circulators, and in that manner
get into their hands all that is valuable. The rest of the trade
are content to take their refuse, with which, and the fresh scum
of the press, they furnish one side of a shop, which serves for the
sign of a bookseller, rather than a real one; but, instead of selling,
deal as factors and procure what the country divines and gentry
send for; of whom each hath his book-factor, and, when wanting
anything, writes to his bookseller, and pays his bill. And it is
wretched to consider what pickpocket work, with help of the
press, these demi-booksellers make. They crack their brains to
find out selling subjects, and keep hirelings in garrets, at hard
meat, to write and correct by the great; and so puff up an octavo
to a sufficient thickness, and there is six shillings current for an
hour and a half's reading, and perhaps never to be read or looked
upon after. One that would go higher must take his fortune at
blank walls, and corners of streets, or repair to the sign of Bate-
man, Innys, and one or two more, where are best choice, and
better pennyworths. I might touch other abuses, as bad paper,
incorrect printing, and false advertising; all which and worse is
to be expected, if a careful author is not at the heels of them.
This was the tribe which Pope lashed so unmercifully in the
Dunciady but it is only fair to add that the satirists have had matters
too much their .own way in this connexion. Jacob Tonson and
Bernard Lintot, the two great publishers of the early eighteenth
century, whatever their faults may have been, certainly helped to
give a better tone to the trade. Against Lintof s benevolence and
general moral character, says Dr, Young, 'there is not an insinua-
tion*. And Jacob Tonson, as we have seen, was a very worthy
fellow, in spite of his latter-day snobbery. For Tonson, after